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Mr. Krne’s specu, on the navigation act, in the 
senate of the United States, occupies a large por- 
tion of the present sheet—it is a truly great speech 
on» very important subject; those who have net 
read it, will thank us for presenting it to them ; 
and those who have, will be pleased with its record 
in this work. 

A variety of reflections, which might be so far 
extended as to fill as many pages as the speech, 
present themselves on considering its matter and 
circumstances. Mr. King’s grounds are very near- 
Jy tne same as those assumed by Mr. Madison, in 
congress, in 1794. Mr. King also speaks of the 
general policy of his country like a patriot. 


‘THE PUBLIC LANDS are an important. national 
concern, and the people have been much indebted 
to my interesting correspondent at Chillicothe for 
many particulars belonging to them. His private 
duties interrupted aseries of letters respecting 
them which was commenced in the 12th vol. of 
this work. The writer has resumed the task he 
voluntarily imposed upon himself for the public in- 
formation; his 3rd letter is received and shall ap- 
pear in our next. 


THE PUBLIC ATTENTION is earnestly invited to 

a serious consideration of the expediency of re- 
quiring a pledge from every person proposed to 
be elected as a member of a state legislature, or 
of the congress of the United States, to the follow- 
ing purport, before it is agreed to support him: 
_ That he will use every laudable means in his power 
ts oppose the establishment of any new bank during the 
period for which he may be elected:—and that he will, 
in like manner, do all that law and equity will justify, 
to compel the banks already established to fulfil the iet. 
ter and spirit of their several acts of incorporation, 
AND ACT HONESTLY,—under the penalty of a forfei- 
ture of their charters. 

The Rectster never has contained one line de- 
signed for local, electioneering purposes, and can- 
not be appropriated to discussions belonging to 
particular districts or places; yet'we cannot refrain 
from expressing a belief that Baltimore would as 
much deserve the thanks of the nation for making 
a successful stand on such an occasion, as for hav. 
ing defeated the British in 1814. But we want a 
medium for spreading a discussion upon it before 
the people. 

_As connected with the expediency of requiring 
such a test, we shall next week insert an essay 
{now prepared for the press and excluded by ether 
matter) exhibiting some of the demoralizing and 
ruinous effects of the ‘paper system,” in a very 
striking manner. 


(cp We have not yet published the famous re. 
port of the committee on the national currency, 
accompanied with “the hon. James Lloyd’s” letter, 
which was read in the house of representatives of 
the United States on the 10th of January last. It 
was delayed under the expectation of receiving 
certain official facts respecting the bank of the 
United States, which it might have been curious to 
contrast with the “honorable” gentleman’s state- 
ments, But taking up a copy of the report acci- 
dentally, we have now resolved to publish it speedi- 
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that we so sparingly do k»ow, are in harmony with 
his “impressions” and remarks. 

We have also, through the Wutional Intelligencer, 
a sketch of the debate about the said bank when 
the bill to authorise the appointment of an assis- 
tant president and cashier was under consideration 
in the house of representatives, which, our readers 
will recollect, was consigned to “the tomb of the 
capulets” by a very large majority. This we 
also, intend to publish. A great speech delivered 
on that occasion, is one of the fairest subjects for 
severe Criticism of any thing that has lately occur- 
oF it may be pyllied to pieces like a rope of 
Sand. | 
apThe editor of the Rretsten respectfully re- 
quests that gentlemen who have an opportunity of 
knowing the facts sought for, will be so obliging 
to forward to him an account of the whole number 
of *ivil actions on the dockets of their county 
courts, or other courts having jurisdiction over such 
matters,—stating particularly how many of them «re 
prosecutions on behalf of any bank or banks of the 
vicinity. We are particularly desirous of obtaining 
such information from the states of New-York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; and from Cecil, Caroline and 
Somersett* counties in Maryland. Anonymous 
communications will not be respected—the facts 
may be transmitted at the cost of the editor for 
postage, and the names of gentlemen will be re- 
tained if requested. 

Whoever has borrowed money of the banks 
ought to return it—to the very extent of their 
means, as a just punishment for their fo/ly and cre- 
dulity; we may pity, but cannot excuse them—they 
ought to have rejected the serpent tempter: but we 
wish to collect such lists for the purpose of shewing 
the “events of thewar” of the banks against property, 
as a warning to those yet unengaged in actual com- 
bat. The banks, in like manner, should pay their 
debts—every man who holds one of their notes, 
which they will not pay, ought to sue them, and 
ruin them as they ruin individuals, if possible,~ 
to reward speculation and fraud as it should be re- 
warde ', without pity. 











Bank of the United States. 
Mr. NILEs: 
Sir—In my remarks in your last Re- 


gister, my sole object was truth in the defence of 


the branch bank of this place, with which alone I 
have any thing to do. I said the branch here ne- 
ver attempted to avoid, or shove off the payment 
of its debts, and that it never gave a ch¢ck or note 
payable in Charleston or eisewhere, unless re- 
quested so to do by the receiver—in which I never 
meant to say it did not pay ou: the notes of the pa- 
rent bank and its branches: on the contrary, I said 


_ i 


they were all received, and it follows almost of 





that a large part of the county being expected to 
be sold to satisfy the debts due tu the bank, ave. 
ry benevolent gentleman is willing to purchasge its 
bills at 25 or SO cents in the dollar, and with tlre 





ty, for the purpose of enquiring how far the facts, 
Vor. XJ}V.————9], 


procure a durony there for himself. 


*We hear something about a grand speculation 
in the notes of the bank of Somersett—“as how,’? 
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course that they are paid out—and if you and the 
other gentleman who had received such notes, had 
have sent them back for specie, it would have been 
as cheerfully given as if the notes were made pay- 
able here. Ina word this branch never pays out 
any note that specie will not be given for, if re- 
quired. TRUTH. 

Baltirzore, June 22d, 1818. 

BRIEF REMARKS. 

As “the thing is right in itself,’ we are pleased 
to be assured that the branch of the United States 
bank at Baltimore will pay specié fur any bills 
that it issues, and the fact exists;—yet it appears to 
be done reluctantly, and with observing, “the notes 
are not payable here,” though just received there. We 
shall soon see how this new regulation ‘“‘works”— 
if it is continued, and each branch pursues the 
same course as to the notes of other branches, the 
public benefit will be much sudserved by it. We 
shall observe and test it, and make known its pro- 
gress—and also offer some explanatory remarks 
about it hereafier, not having time at present. 





— 











Indian War. 

We have not much positive intelligence from 
gen. Jackson’s army, or respecting the state of the 
war with the Seminoles, since our last. It is strong- 
ly intimated that gen. Jackson has carried Pensa- 
cota, by storm, with the loss of a number of men 
—that despatches have arrived to the Spanish mi- 
nister, and that several conferences had taken place 
between the Spanish and British diplomatique 
corps in consequence, &c. The Wational Intelli- 
gencer observes—“ We have little doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the fact of gen. Jackson having entered 
Pensacola; and it is equally probable, if he entered 
at all, it was by assault, as it is not to be supposed 
the Spanish authorities would have given up so 
important a post without at least a shew of resist- 
ance. 

The motives of this step general Jackson’s des- 
patches will disclose. It is presumed such a mea- 
sure Was not in the contemplation of the govern- 
ment, although it may necessarily have resulted 
from the discretion vested in the commanding offi- 
er to take such lawful steps as the safety of the 
frontier might appear to require. If the Indians in 
arms against us led the way to Pensacola, there can 
be no doubt of gen. Jackson’s being justified in 
following and dislodging them.” 

(C7 We sball soon know the merits of the case—and 
when we do, it will be soon enough to condemn the 
‘‘man of Orleans,”—if he deserves it. 

New Orleans, May 12.—Letters have been receiv- 
ed in town to the Ist inst. from ‘Fort Montgomery, 
which state that a small party of United States 
troops under the command of lieut. Eddy, whilst 
ascending the Escambia with provisions, were at- 
tacked with a sudden and unexpected volley of 
small arms from a body of Indians, by which one 
of the soldiers was killed and two severely wound- 
ed. As soon as intelligence of this event reached 
Fort Montgomery, major W. Youngs put himself 
at the head of a detachment amounting to 74 men, 
comprehendig regulars, militia and Indians, and 
set off in quest of the enemy. In the vicinity of 
bayou Texar, he encountered and routed them, 
with the loss on his side of only one soldier killed. 
That of the enemy in killed wounded and prison- 
ers, was 30—the remainder to the number of 87, 
sued for peace, and they were sent to the interior 
of the Creek nation. Bayou Texar is not laid 
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down on any map that we are acquainted with: 
We believe it flows from the east into the bay of 
Escambia. . 
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‘Navigation Act. 
MR. KING’S SPEECH IN THE SENATE, FRIDAY APRIL 35 
1818. 

Agriculture, manufactures, and foreign com- 
merce, said Mr. Kine, are the true sources of 
wealth and power of nations: agriculture is the 
chief and well rewarded occupation of our people, 
and yields, in addition to what we want for our use, 
a great surplus for exportation. Manufactures are 
making a sure and steady progress; and, with the 
abundance of food and of raw materials, which the 
country affords, will, at no distant day, be sufficient, 
in the principal branches, for our own consumption, 
and furnish a valuable addition to our exports. - 

But, without shipping and seamen, the surplusses 
of agriculture and of manufactures would depre- 
ciate on our hands; the cotton, tobacco, bread 
stuffs, provisions and manufactures, would turn 
out to be of little worth, unless we have ships and 
mariners to carry them abroad, and to distribute 
them in the foreign markets. 

Nations have adopted different theories, as re- 
spects the assistance to be derived from navigation; 
some have been content with a passive foreign 
commerce—owning no ships themselves, but de- 
pending on foreigners and foreign vessels to bring 
to them their supplies, and to purchase of them 
their surplusses; while others, and almost every 
modern nation that borders upon the ocean, have 
preferred an active foreign trade, carried on, as far 
as consistent with the reciprocal rights of others, 
by national ships and seamen. 

A dependance upon foreign navigation, subjects 
those who are so dependant, to the known disad- 
vantages arising from foreign wars, and to the ex- 
pense and risk of the navigation of belligerent na- 
tinns—the policy of employing a national shipping 
is, therefore, almost universally approved and 
adopted; it affords not only a more certain means 
of prosecuting foreign commerce, but the freight, 
as well as the profits of trade, are added to the 
stock of the nation. 

The value and importance of national shipping 
and national seamen, have created among the great 
maritime powers, and particularly in England, a 
strong desire to acquire, by restrictions and exclu- 
sion, a disproportionate share of the general com- 
merce of the world. 

As all nations have equal rights, and each may 
claim equal advantages in its intercourse with 
others, the true theory of inter-national commerce 
is one of equality, and of reciprocal benefits; this 
theory gives to enterprise, to skill and to capital, 
their just and natural advantages; any other scheme 
is merely artificial; and so far as it aims at advan- 
tages over those who adhere to the open system, 
it aims at profit at the expense of natural justice. 

The colonial system being founded in this vicious 
theory, has, therefore proved to be the fruitful 
source of dissatisfaction, insecurity and war. Ac- 
cording to this system the colonies w&re depressed 
below the rank of their fellow subjects, and the 
fruits of their industry and their intercourse with 
foreign countries, placed under different regula- 
tions from those of the inhabitants of the mother 
country: it was the denial to Americans of the 
rights enjoyed by Englishmen, that produced the 
American revolution—and the same cause, greatly 
aggravated, is working the same effect in South 
America. 
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Among the navigators and discoverers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Dutch be- 
came highly distinguished, and, by enterprize, 
economy and perseverance, made themselves the 
carriers of other nations, and their country the 
entrepot of Europe—and it was not until the mid- 
die of the fourteenth century, that England passed 
her navigation act, which had for its object, to cur- 
tail the navigation of the Dutch and to extend their 
own. 

According to this act, the whole trade and inter- 
course between England, Asia, Africa and Ameri- 
ca, were confined to the shipping and mariners of 
England; and the intercourse between England and 
the rest of Europe was placed under regulations 
which, in a great measure, confined the same to 
English ships and seamen. 

This act was strenuously opposed by the Dutch, 
and proved the occasion of the obstinate naval wars 
that afterwards followed. England was victorious, 
persisted in her navigation act, and in the end, 
broke down the monopoly in trade which the Dutch 
possessed. 

That in vindication of her equal right to navi- 

gate the ocean, England should have resisted the 
monopoly of the Dutch, and freely expended her 
blood and treasure to obtain her just share of the 
general commerce, deserved the approbation of 
all impartial men. But, having accomplished this 
object, that she should herself aim at, and in the 
end establish, the same exclusive system, and on a 
more extended scale, is neither consistent with 
her own laudable principles, nor compatible with 
the rights of others; who, relatively to her mono- 
poly mow, are in the like situation towards En- 
gland, in which England was towards the Dutch, 
when she asserted and made good her rights against 
them. 
By the English act of navigation, the trade of the 
colonies is restrained to the dominions of the mo- 
ther country, and none but English ships are allow- 
ed to engage in it. | 

So long as colonies are within such limits as 
leave to other nations a convenient resort to fo- 
reign markets for the exchange of the goods which 
they have to sell, for those they want to buy, so 
long this system is tolerable; but if the power of 
a state enables it to increase the number of its 
colonies and dependant territories, so that it be- 
comes the mistress of the great military and com- 
mercial stations throughout the globe, this exten- 
sion of dominion, and the consequent monopoly of 
commerce, seem to Le incompatible with, and ne- 
cessarily to abridge the equal rights of other states. 

In the late debates of the English parliament, 
the minister in the house of lords, stated, “that 
instead of seventeen thousand men, employed 
abroad in 1791, forty-one thousand were then (1816) 
required, exclusive of those that were serving in 
France and in India. That England now has forty- 
three principal colonies, in all of which troops are 
necessary; that sixteen of these principal colonies 
were acquired since 1791, and six of them had 
grown into that rank from mere colonial depen- 
dencies.”” And, in the house of commons, the 
minister, alluding to the acquisitions made during 
the war withFrance, said,“that England had acquir- 
ed what, in former days would have been thought 
Tomance—she had acquired the keys of every great 
military station.” 

Thus, the commercial aggratidisement of En- 
gland has become such, as the men who protested 
against monopoly, and devised the navigation act to 
break it down, could never have anticipated, and 





it may, ere long, cencern other nations to enquire 
whether laws and primciples, applicable to the 
narrow limits of English dominion and commerce, 
at the date of the navigation act, when colonies and 
commerce, and even navigation itself, were compa- 
ratively in their infancy; laws and principles aimed 
against monopoly, and adopted to secure to England 
her just share in the general commerce and _ navi- 
gation of the world, ought to be used by England 
to perpetuate in her own hands a system equally 
as exclusive, and far more comprehensive, than that 
which she was the chief agent to abolish. 

Our colonial system is an open one—our ports 
and our commerce are free to all—we neither 
possess, nor desire to possess, colonies, nor do we 
object that others should possess them, unless 
thereby the general commerce of the world be so 
abridged, that we are restrained in our intercourse 
with foreign countries wanting our supplies, and 
furnishing, in return, those which we stand in need 
of. 

But, it is not to the colonial system, but toa new 
principle, which, in modern times, has been incor- 
porated with those of the navigation act that we 
now object. Accerding to this act, no direct trade 
or intercourse can be carried on between a colony 
and a foreign country; but, by the free-port till, 
passed in the present reign, the English contraband 
trade, which had been long pursued, in violation of 
Spanish laws, between the English and Spanish 
colonies, was sanctioned apd regulated by an En- 
glish act of parliament; and, since the indepen- 
dence of the United States, England has passed 
laws, Opening an intercourse and trade between 
her West India colonies and the United States, and 
excluding the shipping of the United States, has 
confined the same to English ships and seamen; de- 
parting by this law not only from the principles 
of the navigation act, which she was at liberty to 
do, by opening a direct intercourse between the 
colonies and a foreign country, but controlling, 
which she had no authority to do, the reciprocal 
rights of the United States to employ their own 
vessels to carry it on. 

Colonies being parts of the nation, are subject 
to its regulations—but, when an intercourse and 
trade are opened between colonies and a foreign 
country, the foreign country becomes a party, and 


has a reciprocal claim to employ its own vessels, — 


equally in the intercourse and trade with such colo- 
nies, as with any other part of the nation to which 
they belong. 

Governments owe it to the trust confided to them, 
carefully to watch over, and by all suitable means 
to promote, the general welfare; and while, on ac- 
count of a small or doubtful inconvenience, they 
will not disturb a beneficial intercourse between 
their people and a foreign country, they ought not 
to omit the interposition of their corrective autho- 
rity, whenever an important public interest is in- 
vaded, or the national reputation affected.—“It is 
good not to try experiments in states, unless the 
necessity be urgent, or the utility evident; and well 
to beware, that it be the reformation that draweth 
on the change, and not the desire of change that 
pretendeth the reformation.” 

In this case, the importance of the reformation is 
seen and acknowledged by every one, and the delay 
that has occurred in the making of it may call for 
explanation. 

We are unable to state with accuracy the ton- 
nage and seamen employed before the revolution, 
in the trade between the territories of the United 
States and the otherEnglish colonies; but it 15 Kivown 
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to have been a principai branch of the American 
navigation. 

The colonies that England has since acquired 
from France, Spain and Holland, together with the 
increased population of the old colonies, require 
more ships and seamen to be employed in the trade 
now than were engaged in it before the indepen- 
dence of the United States. 

Without reference to the tonnage and trade be 
tween the United States and the English West In- 
dia colonies, during the late wars between England 
and France, which by reason of the suspension of 
the English navigation act, and the neu'‘rality of 
the United States, will afford no standard by which 
the tonnage and irade of peace can be ascertained 
—the present custom house returns are the best 
cocuments that we can consult upon this subject. 


_ According to a late report from the department of 


the treasury, the tonnage employed in this trade 
during the year 1816, which may be taken as an 
averaye, amounted to one hundred and two thou- 
sand tons, requiring between five and six thousand 
seamer, There may be some error in this return, 
though we are not liable to detect it—the magni- 
tude and importance of the shipping and seamen 
eigaged in this trade, will be more readily under- 
stood by comparison than otherwise. The tonnage 
thus employed exceeds the whole tonnage employ- 
ed by the English East India company in its trade 
with Asia; is nearly a moiety of the American and 
Fnghish tonnage employed between the United 
Staves and England, and her possessions in Europe 
—is equal to the American tonnage employed be- 
tween the United States and England, and is almost 
an eighth part of the whole registered tonnage of the 
United States. 

To the loss of profits which would accrue from 
an equal participation in this trade, may be added 
the loss of an equal share of the freights made by 
the vessels engaged in it—the amount whereof 
must be equal to two millions of dollars, annually. 
Other advantages are enjoyed by England, by the 
possession of the exclusive navigation between the 
United States and her colonies, and between them 
and England. Freights are made by Engiish ves. 
sels between England and the Unite, Siates, be- 
tween them and the English colonies, as well as be- 
tween these colonies and England. English voya 
ges are thus made on the three sides of the triangle, 
while those of the United Staies are confined to 
ane side of it, that between the United States and 
England. 

But the money value of this great portion of our 
Navigation, claimed and hitherto enjoyed by En 
gland, although an object that deserves the public 
protection, is not the most important view in which: 
the same should be considered by the senate. We 
must learn wisdom from past times; and while the 
experience of the father is too ofien lost on the 
son, this ought not to be the case in the affairs of 
hations, which, living from age to age, and profit- 
ing by long experience, should become wiser as 
they grow older. The present condition of na- 
tions, and especi:!ly that of the inhabitants of our 
own continent merit our watchful attention, and 
admonish us to cherish our national resou' ces and 
seasonably to devise, and perseveringly to build up, 
these establishments, that our present salety de- 
Mands, and which may be commensurate wi bh oar 
fucure destiny. 

Justice and moderation, which, we confidently 
hope may preside over, and guide our public coun- 
cils, have not been found to be « sufficient armour 


ils the cefence of nations, Wisdom, in the an- | 





cient mythology, was represented armed, because 
experience had proved, that good examples and 
noble precepts fail of their efficacy, unaccompanied 
bya power toenforce them.” To defend ourselves, 
our houses, our harbors, and our commerce, from 
foreign aggression and violence, a navy is acknow- 
ledged to be necessary. From the land side we 
are safe; against dangers from the ocean, a nayy 
will prove to be our cheap, our sure, and most effi- 
cient defence. 

Although a subject of doubt heretofore, this truth, 
is now so well understood, and so universally ad- 
mitted, that it would be to mis-spend the time of 
the senate to enter into its developement. 

An efficient navy never has existed, and cannot 
exist, without a commercial marine; and the mari- 
time history of Europe, which abounds with in- 
struction on this subject, demonstrates this politi- 
cal truth, that the naval power of every nation is in 


[proportion to its commercial shipping. Money 


may build ships, but the navigation of the great 
Ocean only can make seamen; and it is in con- 
nection with this view of the subject, that the ex- 
clusion of our shipping and seamen from the navi- 
gation beiween the United States and the colonies 
of England, derives its chief importance. 

The prosperity and safety of nations are promot- 
ed and established by institutions, early and wisely 
adapted to these ends. A navy, being such an in- 
stitution, and our experience having proved its im- 
portance, it has become the duty of congress to 
adopt and to enforce those regulations that are ne- 
cessary to its efficient establishment. None more 
eificatious can be devised, than such as encourage 
and increase the shipping and mariners of the 
country, and, for this purpose, exclude those of a 
foreign power from a principal branch of our own 
Navigation; a branch that now educates and holds 
ready for service in the navy of England, and which 
would educate and hold ready for service in our 
own navy, were the United States, instead of Eng- 
land, in the possession thereof, a body of several 
thousand seamen. 

But, by passing this act shall we not cut our- 
selves off from those supplies, which our habits 
have rendered indispensable? Willi not the Eng- 
lish colonial markets, for supplies hitherto pur- 
chased among us, and imported to them, be lost 
and shall we increase our navigation by adopting 
the law? 

The documents that have been communicated to 
the senate by the chairman of the committee of fo- 
reign relations, (Mr. Barbour) satisfactorily prove 
that we are independent of the English colonies for 
a supply of sugar and coffee, for our own consump- 
lion; our annual re-exportation of these articles ex- 
ceeding the quantity of them annually imported 
from the Engtish colonies; and, in respect to rum, 
the other articles imported from these colonies, its 
exclusion will be the loss to England of its best 
and almost only market; and its place will be rea- 
dily supplied by other foreiga rum and by brandy; 
or, Which is more probable, by domestic spirits dis- 
tilled from grain. 

The exports from the United States to the Eng- 
lish West India colonies have been estimated at 
four miijions of dollars annually; the problem has 
been disputed ever since the independence of the 
United States, aid still remains to be solved, whe- 
ther these colunies could obtain from any other 


quarter the supplies received from the United 


S..tes. ‘Lo make this experiment, effectually, fur - 
ther restrictions and regulations may become ne- 
cessary, Which it is not now deemed expedient to 
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propose. If the question be decided in the nega- 
tive, the supplies will be continued from the Unit. 
ed States and our shipping will be benefitted 

Ifthe articles heretofore supplied from this coun- 
try can be obtained elsewhere, we must find out 
other markets tor our exports, or the labor employ- 
ed in preparing them must be applied to some other 
Branch of industry. We have the power, and here- 
afier it may become our policy, as it is that of 
other countries, to resort to a regulation, the effect 
of which would go far to balance any disadvantage 
arising from the loss of the English colonial mar. 
kets. We import annually upwards of six million 
gallons of West India rum, more than half of which 
comes from the English colonies; we also import 
every year nearly seven million gallons of molas 
ses, as every gallon ef molasses yields, by distila 
tion, a gallon of rum; the rum imported, added to 
that distilled from imported molasses, is probably 
equal to twelve million gallons, which enormous 
quantity is chiefly consumed by citizens of the 
United States 

If the importation of rum and molasses, for dis- 
tillation, be prohibited, it would require four mil- 
lion bushels of grain for distillation to supply an 
equal quantity of ardent spirits; and in this way, 
our agriculture would be indemnified for any loss 
it might suffer by loosing the English colonial mar- 
kets. 

As respects the timber and lumber trade includ 
ing staves and wood in all the forms in which we 
prepare them for exporiation, should no foreign 
markets be found to supply those which, by the 
imposition of high duties, we have lost in England, 
and those which by the nassing of this bill, we may 
loose in the English and India colonies, those who 
are engaged in this precarious, and, generally, ill 
paid and unprofitable business, will hereafter con. 
fine their supplies to our domestic wants, which 
constantly increase, and to the foreign markeis, 
that are neither effected by English duties, nor the 
bill before us. 

The timber of the country is becoming scarce, 
and more and more an object of public concern.— 
The forests upon the frontier of the ocean, and on 
the great rivers leading to it, are nearly destroyed. 
In other countries, and even in Russia, the impro- 
vident waste of their timber, especially in the 
neighborhood of their great iron works, is becom- 
ing a national inconvenience. 

Masts, spars, pine and oak timber, fit for naval 
purposes, and for the numerous uses for which 
timber-and wood are wanted, were far more abun- 
dant, and of better quality formerly, and within the 
memory of men now living, than they are at the 
present day; and a little more care and economy 
in the use of our timber even now, will confer an 
important benefit on posterity. he probability, 
however, is, that as respects our valuable timber, 
we shall not want foreign markets for all we have 
to spare, 

As a general rule it is correct, that every person 
should be free to follow the business he may pre- 
fer, since, by the freedom, sagacity, and enterprise 
of individuals the general welfare is commonly pro- 
moted. There are, however, exceptions to this 
principle; and as general rules affect uneaqually 
individual concerns, and measures adopted for the 
common welfare may sometimes interfere with pri- 
vate pursuits, from the nature and end of society, 
the latter must give way for, and yield to, the for- 
mer: and, in this case, the general welfare, and 
the interest that all have in the encouragemeni and 


protection of the shipping and seamen of the coun-| 





try, take precedence over the the private and indi 
vidual interests of persons, whose occupations may 
thereby be somewhat effected. . 

Touching the last point, whether we shall in- 
crease our own navigation and seamen, by passing 
the bill, it may be observed: If England meet us in 
the temper that we hope she may do, and enter 
into a reciprocally beneficial arrangement, concern- 
ing the navigation of the two countries, our s':p- 
ping will acquire thereby a portion of the car- 
rying trade, now exclusively possessed by Eng- 
land; if she persists in her exciusive system, and 
thus coinpel us to meet restriction with restriction, 


we shall not be the loosers by this course, but shal} 


ultimately be gainers. According to the English 
navigation act, as well as the act of parliamen’, 
that depart from it, and opens an intercourse be- 
tween the English colonies and the United States, 
we are excluded from any share in the navigation 
between these colonies and the United States. No 
notice is taken of the occasional relax.iion of the 
latter act, because, by the double competition 
created by the Americans themselves, as sellers 
and buyers in the English colonies, the intercourse 
is probably disadvantageous, rather than beneficial 
tous. According to the permanent law, English 
shipping only brings to us her Wesi India supplies, 
and takes in return the articles wanted in these 
colonies. If English shipping be no longer employ - 
ed in this service, and the articles formerly sent to 
these colonies, are exported to other markets, or 
the supplies received from them are sought for 
and imported into the United States from other 
places, the vessels of the United States will be em- 
ployed in this service, and so the navigation and 
mariners of the country will be encouraged and 
increased. 

It wili be found, as it has been heretofore that 
new markets will be discovered, as weli to pur- 
chase our surplusses, as to supply our wan s, 
should those be lost with which we have formerly 
had intercourse. Bu, why has a measure of this 
importance been so long deferred? The explana- 
tion which this question requires cannot be made 
withot some reference to the history of our coramu- 
nications with England, since the peace of 1783, as 
well as to the views and policy of men and parties, 
that have in succession influenced our public 
aff.irs. 

As, according to the powers of England, notwith- 
standing the acknowledgment of our independence, 
neither trade nor intercourse couid be carried on 
between the United States and her dominions, it 
became necessary after the treaty of peace to pass 
some act whereby this trade and intercourse might 
be prosecuted—a bill for this purpose was intro- 
duced into the house of commons by the adminis- 
tration which concluded the treaty of peace with 
the United States. The general scope and provi- 
sions of the bill correspond wiih the liberal princi- 
ples which were manifesied in the treaty of peace; 
they plainly shew that the authors of this bill un- 
derstood that the true basis of the trade and inter- 
course between nations, is recipracity of benefit; a 
foundation on which, alone the friendly intercourse 
between men and nations can be permanentiy esta- 
blished. The preamble of this bill declares ‘hat 
it was highly expedient, that the intercourse be. 
tween Great Britain and the United States should 
be established on the most eniaryed principles of 
reciprocal benefit io both countries,” and us, from 
the distance between them, it would bea considera- 
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could be concluded, the hill for the purpose of a 
temporary regulation thereof, provided, that Ame- 
rican vessels should be admitted into the ports of 
‘Great Britain, as those of other independent states, 
and that their cargoes should be liable to the same 
duties only as the same merchandize would be sub- 
ject to if the same were the property of British 
subject’s, and imported in British vessels—and, 
further, that the vessels of the United States should 
be admitted intothe English plantations, and co. 
Jonies, in America, with any articles the growth or 
manufacture of the United States, and, with liber- 
iy to export from such colonies and plantations to 
the United States any merchandise whatsoever, 
subject to the same duties only, as if the property 
of British subjects, and imported or exported in 
British vessels; allowing, also, the same bounties, 
drawbacks, and exemptions, on goods exported 
from Great Britain, to the United States, in Ame- 
rican vessels, as on the like exportations in Bri- 
tish vessels to the English colonies and plantations. 

The persons benefitted by the English exclusive 
system of trade and navigation, were put in motion 
by this bill, which was earnestly opposed, and, af- 
ter a variety of discussion, postponed or rejected. 
About this period, Mr. Pijt, who had supported 
this bill in the house of commons, resigned his 
office of chancellor of the exchequer, as his col- 
leagues, in lord Shelburne’s administration, had 
before ddne. The coalition administration that 
succeeded, introduced a new bill, which became a 
law, vesting in the king and council authority to 
make such temporary regulations of the American 
navigation and trade, as should be deemed expe- 
dient. 

Sundry orders in council were accordingly made, 
whereby a trade and intercourse in American and 
kinglish vessels, between the United States and 
Great Britain, were allowed, and, with the excep- 
tion of fish oi!, and one ortwo other articles, the 
produce of the United States, imported into Great 
Britain, was admitted freely, or subject to the du- 
ties payable on the like articles imported in En- 
glish vessels from the American colonies. 

An intercourse, and a trade, in enumerated arti- 
cles, were also opened, between the United States 
and the English West India colonies, but, witha 
proviso, (the principle whereof is still maintained 
apainst us) whereby American vessels were ex- 
cluded, and the whole trade confined to English 
vessels. ; 

After a periodical renewal of these orders, for 
several years, the regulation that they contained 
were adopted by, and became an act of parliament. 
‘This act was afterwards modified, and rendered 
conformable to the provision of Mr. Jay’s treaty, 
the commercial articles of which, expired in the 
year 1803, not long after which date England pass- 
ed anew act of parliament concerning the Ameri- 
can navigation and trade. This act maintains the 
exclusion of American vessels from the intercourse 
between the United States and the English colo- 
nies, and confines the same, as former acts and or- 
cers in council had done, to English vessels; it re- 
pealed the settlement of duties pursuant to Mr. 
Jay’s treaty; and, giving up the policy of the en- 
larged and liberal system of intercourse which had 
been proposed in Mr. Pitt’s bill, it repealed such 
parts of all former acts and orders as admitted the 
productions of the United States, either freely, or, 
on paying the same duties only as were payable on 
the like articles imported from the English colo- 
nies and plantations; and, placed all articles the 
produce of the United States, imported in Ameri- 





can vessels, on the same footing as the like article 
imported in foreigy ships from other foreign coun- 
tries. This new footing of our trade with England, 
the importance whereof, is well understood by 
those who are engaged in supplying her markets 
with masts, spars, timber, naval stores, and pot and 
pearl ashes, may be regarded as decisive evidence 
of a complete change of policy concerning the 
American trade and intercourse—which, however 
unsatisfactory, as respected the colonial trade, has 
become more so, by the foregoing provision of this 
act of parliament. 

The policy that manifested itself in the treaty 
of our independence, and which is seen in the bill 
to regulate the trade and intercourse between Eng- 
land andthe United States, prepared by the ad- 
ministration that made the treaty of peace, was to 
unite in a firm bond of friendship, by the establish- 
ment of trade and intercourse on the solid basis of 
reciprocal benefit, a people politically separate, 
living under different governments, but, having a 
common origin, a common language, a common 
law, and kindred biood; circumstances go peculiar, 
as not to be found between any other nation. _In- 
stead of this policy, one of a different sort is pre- 
ferred—one that England has aright to prefer; and, 
against the many evils of which, we must protect 
ourselves as well as we areable todo. The intri- 
cate, countervailing, and perplexing code of com- 
mercial intercourse, founded ip jealousy, and the 
rival establishments and pursuits of the powers of 
Europe bordering upon, and constantly interfering 
with each other, has been «adopted and applied to 
the United States—a people, agricultural more 
than manufacturing or commercial, placed in 
another quarter of the globe, cultivating, and pro- 
posing to others an open system of trade and in- 
tercourse; and herein as in many other important 
discriminations, differing from the nations of Eu- 
rope, and therefore not fit subjects to which these 
restrictive and jealous regulations are applicable. 

Our policy is, and ever has been, a different one. 
We desire peace with all nations; and the wars of 
maritime Europe have taught us, that a free sys- 
tem of trade and intercourse would be the best 
means of preserving it. 

With these principles as our guide, at the nego- 
ciation of the treaty of peace in 1783, our minis- 
ters were authorised to conclude a treaty of com- 
merce with England on this basis; but no treaty 
was concluded. Afterwards, and when a tempo- 
rary trade and intercourse were opened by Eng- 
land, looking, as we supposed, to a treaty of com- 
merce, congress instructed Messrs. Adams, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson to renew the overture of a treaty 
of commerce, which was done through the English 
ambassador at Paris, in the year 1784; but no cor- 
respondent disposition being shewn by England, 
this second overture failed. 

The interest and prejudice of those who were 
benefitted by the monopolies, and exclusive sys- 
tem of England, were opposed to any treaty with 
this country, on the principle of reciprocal advan- 
tage. The ppelitical writers of that day, under the 
influence of these partial views, or not sufficient- 
ly appreciating the true theory of commerce, con- 
tended that it would be folly to enter into en- 
gagements by which England might not wish to be 
bound in future; that such engagements would be 
gratuitous; as, according to their interpretation, 
congress possessed no power, under the confedera- 
tion, to enforce any stipulation into which they 
might enter, that no treaty that could be made 
would suit all the states; if any were necessary, 
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they should be made with the states separated; 
but that none was necessary; and those who talk- 
ed of liberality and reciprocity in commercial sf- 
fairs, were either without argument or knowledge; 
that the object of England was, not reciprocity and 
liberality, but to raise as many sailors and as much 
shipping as possible.* 

This unequal footing of our foreign commerce, 
and the language made use of by England at this 
juncture, served still more to increase the public 
discontent; especially as it was plainly avowed 
that England ought to render the trade with us as 
exclusively advantageous to herself, as her power 
would enable her todo. Congress having no pow- 
er, under the confederation, to impose counter- 
vailing and other corrective regulations of trade, 
the states separately attempted to establish regu- 
lations upon this subject. But, as a part only of 
the states joined in this measure, and asthe laws 
that were passed for this purpose differed from 
each other, the experiment completely failed. 

In this condition of our navigation and trade, 
subject to foreign restrictions and exclusion, with- 
out a power at home to countervail and check the 
same, congress resolved to make another effort to 
conclude acommercial treaty with England. For 
this purpose Mr Adams, since president of the 
United States, was appointed, and went to England. 
Mr. Adams resided in England for several years; 
but found and left the government unchanged, and 
equally as before disinclined to make with us a 
treaty of commerce. 

This further disappointment, with the depreciat- 
ing condition of our navigation and trade, joined 
to the embarrassment of the public finances, pro- 
duced what no inferior pressure could have done; 
it produced the general convention of 1787, that 
formed the constitution of the United States. 

Had England entered into a liberal treaty of 
commerce with the United States, this convention 
would not have been assembled. Without so in- 
tending it, the adherence of England to her unequal 
and exclusive system of trade and navigation, gave 
to this country a constitution; and the counter 
vailing and equalizing bill now before the sen- 
ate, arising from the same cause, may assist us 
in establishing and extending those great branches 
of national wealth and power, which we have such 
constant and urgent motives to encourage. 

The establishment of the constitution of the 
United States was coeval with the commencement 
of the French revolution. ‘The sessions of the ge- 
neral convention at Philadelphia, and of the assem- 
bly of notables at Paris, were in the same year. 

Laws were passed by the first congress assem- 
bled under the new constitution, partiality to cor- 
rect the inequality of our navigation and trade with 
foreign nations; and a small discrimination in du- 
ties of impost and of tonnage was made for this 
purpose. 

Afterwards in the year 1794, a number of resolu- 
tions on the subject of navigation and trade, were 
moved in the house of representatives, by a distin- 
guished member of that body. ‘These resolutions 
had a special reference to the refusal of England 
to enter into an equal commercial treaty with us, 
and aimed at countervailing her exclusive system. 
ther and more direct resolutions, bearing on Eng- 
land, were also proposed by other members, and 
referred to the inexecution of the treaty of peace, 
and to the receat captures of American vessels by 
English cruisers, in the American seas. 





~~ 


*Sheiheld, Chalmers and Knox. 


The policy of these resolutions was doubted; they 
were therefore strenuously oppesed, and the extra- 
ordinary mission of Mr. Jay to England, suspended 
their further discussion. 

The French revolution had by this time become 
the object of universal attention. War had bro- 
ken out between France and England: The avow- 
ed policy of our own government to avoid war, 
and to adhere to a system of neutrality, was much 
questioned; and for a time it was matter of great 
uncertainty whether the country would support 
the neutrality recommended by the president. 

The universal dissatisfaction, on account of the 
commercial system of England, the inexcuition of 
the articles of peace, the numerous captures by 
orders of the English government, of our vessels, 
employed ,in a trade strictly neutral, combined 
with our friendly recollections of the services of 
France and our good wishes in favor of the effort 
she professed to be making to establish a free con- 
stitution, constituted a crisis most difficult and im- 
portant. ; 

It was in these circumstances, that president 
Washington nominated Mr. Jay as envoy to Eng- 
land. The senate confirmed the nomination, and 
thegimmediate effect was, the suspension of the fur- 
ther discussion of the important resolutions beforc 
the house of representatives. 

England seems never to have duly appreciated 
the true character and importance of this extraor- 
dinary measure. France well understood and re- 
sented it. Mr. Jay was received with civility, and 
concluded a treaty with England on all the points 
of his instructions. When published, it met with 
greatopposition: Thearticle respecting the West 
India trade, had been excluded from the treaty by 
the senate, by reason of the inadmissible condition 
or proviso that was coupled with it—with this ex- 
ception, it was finally ratified by the president. 

Although the treaty did not come up to the ex- 
pectation of all, in addition to satisfactory arrang- 
ments, concerning English debts, the unlawful cap. 
ture and condemnation of our vessels, and the de- 
livery of the ports, points of very great importance, 
it contained articles regulating the trade, naviga- 
tion, and maritime rights of the two countries.—- 
No treaty that could have been made with England 
would, in the highly excited temper of the coun. 
try, have satisfied it. But, to those whose object 
it was to prevent the country from taking part in 
the war between France and England, and to pre- 
vail upon it to adhere toa system of impartial neu- 
trality; who, moreover believed, that the safety 
and even liberties of the country were concerned 
in the adeption of this course, the treaty proved a 
welcome auxiliary. 

It suspended the further agitation of difficult 
and angry topics of controversy with England; it 
enabled the government to persist in, and to matn- 
tain, the system of neutrality which had been re. 
commended by the father of his country—a policy, 
the correctness and benefiis of which, whatever 
may have been the disagreement of opinion among 
the public men of those times, that wiil now scarce- 
ly be doubted by any one. 

During the continuance of this treaty, further 
though ineffectual attempts were made to estab. 
lish a satisfactory intercourse with the Engiish co- 
lonies in the West-Indies, and likewise to place 
the subject of impressment on a mutuaily safe and 
equitable footing. 

- The commercial articles of this treaty expired 
in 1803, no proposal having been made to rencw 





them. A subsequent negociation took place, bu 
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Nothing was definitely concluded. The peace of 
Amiens was of short duration. Another war took 
place between France and England; no maritime 
treaty existed between the United States and En- 
gland; and the manner in which England exercised 
her power on the ocean; the great interruption of 
the navigation and trade of neutral nations; the 
numerous captures of their ships and cargoes un- 
der the retaliatory decrees and orders of France 
and England, with other vexatious occurrences, 
revived the former angry feelings towards England, 
and greatly contributed to the late war with that 
nation. 

This war was closed not long afier the conclu- 
sion of the general peace in Europe; and the trea- 
ty of Ghent was followed by a meagre commercial 
convention, made at London, and limited in its 
duration, to a few years only. 

Neither the spirit of the negociation, nor the 
scope of the articles, afford any evidence that En- 
gland is inclined to treat with this country on the 
only principle on which a commercial treaty with 
her can be desjrable. Her decision on this point 
seems to be beyond question, as our latest com- 
munications inform us, that her ancient system will 
not be changed; and, in case weare dissatisfied with 
its operation, that England has no objection to our 
taking any such measures concerning the same, as 
we may deem expedient—an intimation that puts 
an end to further overtures on our part. Such 1s 
the explanation why the measure now proposed 
has been so long deferred. 

During the confederation, congress were without 
power to adopt it. 

The treaty concluded by Mr. Jay, in 1794, the 
relaxation of the navigation and colonial laws, dur- 
ing the war between France and England, and the 
advantages derived from our neutral trade while 
this war continued, rendered the measures inexpe- 
dient during this period. 

Aud the- expectation since entertained, that a 
more enlarged and equal treaty of commerce and 
navigation, applicable, in its provisions, to peace 
as well as war, might be substituted in place of 
the present commercial convention, has hitherto 
suspended thejinterference of congress. 

This expectation must be given up, England has 
apprised us of her decision to adhere to her an- 
cient and exclusive system of trade and navigation, 
and the only alternative before us, is, to submit to 
the regulation of: our own navigation by England, 
or to interpose the authority of the constitution to 
countervaji the same. There can beno hesitation 
in ihe choice, 

The bill before the senate, is in nothing unfriend- 
ly towards England—it is merely a commercial 
regulation, to which we are even invited; a mea- 
sure strictly of self-defence, and intended to pro- 
tect the legitimate resources of ourown country from 
being any longer made use of, not as they should 
be, for our benefit, but, to encrease and strength- 
en the resousces and power of a foreign nation. 

The time is propitious; causes that formerly 
prevented the union of opinions in faver of this 
measure no longer exist; the old world is at peace; 
and each nation is busily employed in repairing 
the waste of war, by cultivating the arts, and ex- 
tending the blessings of peace—Engiand has come 
out of the most portentous war that Europe has 
ever suffered, not only unbroken, but with encreas- 
ed power. 

Her agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
were cherished; were without interruption, and 
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encreased, while those of neighboring nations were 
suspended, interrupted or destroyed. 

Her colonies and dependent territories, have 
been greatly enlarged, at the expense of her ene- 
mies; and regions, with which we and others once 
had trade and intercourse, having fallen under the 
dominion of England, are now closed against us. — 

We have no other question depending with En- 
gland, except those concerning impressment* and 
the fisheriest and, their settlement can, in no man- 
ner, be affected by the passing of this act. 3 

England is a great and illustrious nation, having 
attained to this pre-eminence by generous and suc- 
cessful efforts, in breaking down the civil and reli- 
gious bondage of former ages. Her patriots, her 
scholars, and her statesmen, have adorned her his- 
tory, and offer models for the imitation of others. 

Weare the powerful descendants of England, de- 
siring perpetual friendship, and the uninterrupted 
interchange of kind offices, and reciprocal bene- 
fits with her. We have demonstrated, in circum. 
stances the most critical, constant and persevering 
evidence of this disposition. We still desire the 
impartial adjustment of our mutual intercourse, 
and the establishment of some equitable regula- 
tions, by which our personal and maritime rights 
may be secure from arbitrary violation. A settle- 
ment that, instead of endless collision and dispute, 
may be productive ofconcord, good humor, and 
friendship: and, it depends on England, whether 
such is tobe the relation subsisiing between us. 

If this bill become a law, it must be followed 
up by ulterior provisions, if requisite, to give to 
it complete effect. Either the intercourse must 
be reciprocally beneficial, or it must not be suffer- 
ed to exist. 
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Liberation of Mr. Meade. 


The following is the royal order of Ferdinand, for 
the release of Mr. Meade, as translated for the 
New-York Evening Post. If it does not provke 








*With the English laws of aHegiance and im- 
pressment, we have noother concern, than to ex- 
empt our citizens from their application: we do 
not desire the service of English seamen, and, En- 
gland should be the last to seize our citizens and 
force them into her service. She disclaims this 
purpose, but persists in a pratice, to discover and 
impress her own seamen, that, unavoidably, sub- 
jects ours to her violence. Whatever her rights 
may be they should be so usec, as not to hurt ours. 
This is a precept of universal justice—a regulation 
may be devised, that if not perfect in every case, 
would be so generally correct, that, considering 
the difficulty of the subject, it ought tobe satis- 
factory. 

TAs regards the fisheries, those of the ocean, not 
within the territorial limits of any nation, are free 
to all men, who have not renounced their rights: 
those on the coasts and bays of the provinces, con- 
quered in America, from France, were acquired by 
the common sword, and mingled blood, of Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen—members of the same em- 
pire, we, with them, had a common right to these 
fisheries; and, in the division of the empire, En- 
gland confirmed one title, without condition or li- 
mitation—a title equally irrevocable with those of 
our boundaries, or of our independence itself. 

- Litusque rogamus. 

Innocuum, et cunctis yadamque, auramque pater- 

tem. 
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contempt it will excite laughter, for it is more 
eminently stupid and pitiful than any document 
that we eversaw. If we were assured of ‘he fact 
that Ferdinand himself knows how to write, we 
should suspect that this article was from the 
royal pen: if otherwise, it shews that the cabinet 
is more silly than we expected it was possible 
that it should be. : 

Our lovd, the king, having been made acquainted 
with the consultation which ‘he committee of jus- 
tice, with associates from that supreme tribunal, 
made to his majesty on the 4th of Ociober last, has 
again minutely examined the proceedings touching 
the law suit pen‘ing between Mr. Richard Meade, 
acitizen of the United States of America, and Mr. 
John Macdermot, a subject of his Britannic majes- 
ty, about the recovery of 1,050,327 reales and 20 
maravedis, which were by Mr. R. Meade delivered 
us a ‘leposit. It appearing satisfactorily proved by 
the said proceedings, that the deposit was really 
made in cash, that the royal treasury had acknow- 
ledged it so, and that in consequence thereof Mr. 
R. Meade could not be considered as a bankrupt, 
nor be subject to the imprisonment he was suffer-. 
ing; and although the like acknowledgment of the. 
said deposit had been made by several royal orders, 
by the depositions of the ministers of the royal 
treasury transmitted to the said supreme tribunal, 
by the department of the secretary of state, by that 
of the royal treasury, and directly by the reclama. 
tions made by the same supreme tribunal in the 
committee of justice, his majesty has been pleased 
to require again the opinion of the treasury depart- 
ment, touching a subject which has such an inti- 
mate relation with the credit of his royal treasury. 
By the exposition made by the said department, 
his majesty has been confirmed in the opinion he 
had long entertained, that the royal treasury could 
not but acknowledge that the aforesaid deposit had 
been really and effectually made in cash, and there- 
fore ought to return the same amount in the same 
kind. In consequence thereof his majesty has 
deigned to declare anew the same, and to order, 
thai as speedily as possible the sum aforesaid be 
delivered to the chamber of commerce (consulado_) 
who has the cognizance of the suit pending between 
the parties as aforesaid. 

His majesty has seen realized with the greatest 
sorrow, the disagreeable consequences which were 
anticipated by Mr. Meade’s arrest; tis incident 
having raised perplexing difficulties in the import- 
ant relations between the government of his majes- 
ty and that of the United States of America, at the 
most critical conjuncture, giving reason to the 
strong reclamations of the latter in support of those 
of their minister at Madrid, supposed to have been 
neglected; exciting thereby, through the newspa- 
pers, the most unfavorable and alarming im- 
pressions in that country, against the interests of 
his majesty; who has lately received information 
of the congress having resolved with the greatest 
energy to proceed to make severe reprisals on the 
subjects of his majesty. 

In consequence whereof,* and the motives on which 
the royal order of April 25th, 1816, no longer ex- 
isting, and Jikewise those upon which the com- 
mittee of justice of that supreme tribunal had 
maintained the imprisonment of Mr. R. Meade, 





*That is—“in consequence” of the remonstranc® 
of the executive of the U. States—the out-cry in 
the newspapers, and the proceedings in congress, 
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being void, his m.jesty has been pleased to resolve, 
that he shall forthwith be set at liberty; that the 
said deposit be considered as duly and lawfully 
made, and at the charge of the royal treasury; and 
that the lawsuit in all other points be continued 
as the law directs. ) 
On which, I acquaint the secretary of that su- 
preme tribunal, by virtue of a royal order, for their 
direction, and to the end of its most exact and 
speedy accomplishment. 

God preserve your lordship many years. 

At the palace, April 20th, 1818. 

(Signed) JOSE PIZARRO. 
To the secretary of the supreme council of war. 
The letter enclosing the above says, I send you 
a copy of the royal order to the supreme council of 
war, commanding them to take the necessary steps. 
for Mr. Meade’s release without delay. It is an in- 
teresting and important document, shewing the 
prompt and efficient effect produced by the deci- 
sive measures pursued by the executive and con- 
gress of the United States, on the representations 
made to them. Mr.Meade was liberated on the 4th 
of May. 


ed 


Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND. &c. 
London papers to the 20th of May. 

A letter from Gibraltar, May 6, received at Nor- 
folk, says—There is a great stir among’ the polifi- 
cians to day. An English frigate and a sloop of 
war arrived here yesterday from England having 
sailed in one hour after receiving their orders. The 
frigate had two sets of sealed orders; one she 
opened when she arrived off Cape St. Vincenv’s, the 
other on her arrival ina certain part of the Medi- 
terranean, for which she sails to-morrow. The 
sloop is ordered to keep in company with her. A 
great mystery truly!—a meeting of the ‘holy alli- 
vynce” takes place soon—Remember that!! 

From the report of the select commitiee on the 
poor laws, it appears that the average sum raised 
by assessment for the relief of the poor, in the 
three years ending in 1750, was only 730,135/. The 
average of three years ending in 1815, amounted 
to the enormous sum of 8,164,496/, 

The annual duty, paid by country bankers in 
England for stamps, amounts to 700,000’.— 
$3,108,000! What a land of paper! 

It is said that men are openly enlisted in Scot- 
land to aid the patriots of South America. 

It is stated that the population of Ireland 
amounts to six millions! 

The health of the princess of Wales is said to 
be much affected by her affliction in the loss of 
her daughter. She has sold her estate on the lake 
of Cosmo and resides about 70 miles from Rome! 

The Russian seamen, who navigated a rotten 
fleet to Cadiz, had arrived in England on their way 
home. Alexander has made a ;rood speculation. 

Flour at Liverpool, May 1—50 a 52s, per bbl. 
on the 20th, 45s. 6d. 


Seamen’s wages advanced at Liverpool from 40 
to 60s. per month. 

Fifieen daily newspapers are printed in the city 
of London; seven three times a week, and thirty 
once a week. The greatest number of one paper 
is from the office of the Gbserver; that journal 
prints weekly nearly eleven thousand copies. 

Three hundred and eighty two emigrants, mostly 
laborers, and many of them having much mouey, 
have lately left Dumfries, for America. It is only 








the king was graciously pleased to cause an act of 
aknowledged injustice to cease. 





a year singe the mania of emigration spread in 
that province. 
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A committee of the house of commons have re- 
ported in favor of government’s purchasing Dr. 
Burney’s library, which is estimated as worth 
14,5007 but is offered for 13,500. There go with 
it 700 volumes of newspapers from 1693S, and 7000 

ortraits. 

The duke of Richmond took the oaths as chief 
srovernor of the Canada: on the 7th May. He was 
to embark for America at Portsmouth, in the 
Iphigenia frigate. The following are the remarks 
of the Quebec Mercury on his appointment,—“By 
the account of our new noble governor general, his 
family and honors, it appears that his grace inhe- 
rited three dukedoms, two earldoms, and two baro.- 
nies; and that he has blood royal in his veins! 
He is the third peer in the realm, after the royal 
family, is a knight of the most noble order ofthe 
garter, and a lieutenant general in the army, 
such a governor we may be proud, because the ac- 
ceptance of the government by a man of his grace’s 
consequence, particularly‘ after having been lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, clearly evinces that we are 
considered of some importance as a dependency of 
the realm; and we have no doubt, from his grace’s 
known character, that the Canadas will increase in 
prosperity under his auspices. The present govern- 
or general will unquestionably carry with him our 
regrets, but happily much consolation will be found 
in his noble successor.” 

The 35th regiment had been placed under orders 
to embark for Quebec. 

A lady in England, the wife of a dignitary of the 
church, Jately eloped with a young nobleman, 
about 17 or 18 years of age. Itis said the lady 
was the seducer. 

Important! The duke of Kent, [prince Edward, 
about whom and a Vermont taylor every body 
knows a comical tale] is to be married to a sister 
of prince Leopold, late husband of the princess 
Charlotte. It is calculated that this union may 
produce a master for England! The duke of Cam- 
bridge is also about to try himself at king-making 
—he is to marry a Hessian. 

Further! A London “Times,” of the 4th Dec. 
Jast, which we accidently picked up straggling in 
the office, has half a column about the queen at-. 
tending the “pump-room” at Bath, on the 3rd of 
that month—there was a great crowd; she came 
“conveyed in her chair of state” ‘within ten mi- 
nutes of the usual time.” As soon as she was seat- 
ed she “took a small glass of water’’—and then 
she talked with sundry persons, and then she got 
up and then again she sat down—and then, at the 
rvecommendation of sir Henry Halford, she—{bless 
her soul! ] yes, she;“‘took an additional ¢/ass of water.” 

Lotieries. On the 20th of April last, an attempt 
Was made in the British house of commons, to 
abolish lotteries, in toto. In the course of his re- 
marks on the subject, Mr. Lyttleton could not give 
his assent to one particular item in the chancellor’s 
budget—the lotteries; it was, said he, most ex- 
traordinary, that at the time the right hon. gentle- 
man was voting one million sterling for the build- 
ing of churches, he was most inconsistently setting 
up new lotteries, or rather establishing gaming 
houses all over the country. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had described himself as a hardened sinner 
-—now on the contrary, he (Mr. Lyttleton) thought 
him a soft saint, and one that bent his conscience 
to suit the ends ef his policy—(laughter)—Differ- 
ing, however, as hedid in his notions of morality 
from the right hon. gentleman, he would still per- | 
sistin his intention of pressing the abolition of 
lotteries on the attention of the house.” 


Of 


YOUNGER BROTHERS.—The law of primogenitures 
that odious outrage upon humanity, so completely 
swallows up the fortunes of the nobility and gentry 
of Great Britain that the younger branches of their 
families look to be provided for in the church, the 
army, the navy, &c. &c. In arecent argument be- 
fore thé lord chancellor, the solicitor general as 
counsel for lord Stewart, stated that “his lordship 
was colonel of the 25th regt. of dragoons, and a 
lord of the bed.chamber which produced him 
13,700 [16,444] a year. He was besides ambas.- 
sador from his ‘‘ritannic majesty to the court of 
Vienna, “for which he received /12,000 [$53,333] 
annually. In addition to which he was allowed 

2,000 [ $8,888] a year by his father!” Thus it ap- 
pears that lord Stewart, the younger brother of 
lord Castlereagh, has a yearly income of $78,655. 
Ofthis sum his family furnishes $8,888, and the 
people pay $69,777. Thus it is where kings are 
sovereigns, but thus it is not where the people are 
sovereign. ‘hey who pay the taxes will never 
squander them idly nor give them wastefully. 

Dem. Press. 


London, April 27.—While there were about thir- 
ty or forty of the most daring demagogues, in safe 
custody, and while the suspension act remained 
in force, no direct attempts were made to disturb 
the tranquility of the kingdom, by inflammatory 
appeals to assemblies of the lower classes. [Sus- 
fend the habeas corpus again] 

No sooner, however, were the former released, 
and the latter repealed, then we again heard the 
voice of sedition; and now, as the following notice 
will prove, we are threatened with another Spa- 
fields tumult. 


“The rights of Britons. 

“A meeting of the disfranchised inhabitants of 
Middlesex, agreeable to public advertisement, will 
take place on Monday, May 4, 1818, in Spa Fields 
at 12 o’clock at noon, to petition the prince regent 
to take into his consideration the sufferings of the 
laboring people, the approximating state of all in- 
dustrious persons (not having entailed property) 
towards the same condition, and the necessity of 
some speedy relief founded aon the rights of man; 
the advantages which would result from his pro- 
moting a parliamentary reform, annual parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and vote by ballot, for sup- 
porting the social and civilized rights of laborers 
throughout the three kingdoms; from whom pra- 
ceeds the splendor, luxury and good, enjoyed by 
kings, priests and nobles; for using his influence to 
redress prevailing wrongs, and thereby add to the 
security of the crown and its glory. 

“HENRY HUNT, esq. 
‘Mr. WHATMAN, sec’ry.” 

The meeting was held and certain resolutions 

about reform offered, &c, and peaceably dissolved. 


FRANCE, 

The Democratic Press informs us from an “au- 
thentic source,” that at a council of ministers held 
at Paris on the 2d of March, the king himself pre- 
siding, it was unanimously resolved to recal the 
Ist and 2d list of proscribed Frenchmen—the mode 
‘and time, however, was not then determined upon. 

According to an official list, there were burnt in 
Russia, after the retreat of the French, the corpses 
of 243,612 men; and of 123,142 horses. 


The number of deaths in Paris, which in 1816 
amounted to but 19,801, in 1817 has increased to 
21,381 a difference of more than 1581. 

Admitting but one half the drowned who have 
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been taken up, to have caused their own death, 
the number of suicides in 1817 is 335. 

Nine persons only have died between the ages of 
95 and 100 years, of these eight of them were wo- 
men. But what ought in an especial manner to ex- 
cite the attention of government, is the proof 
that is given us by this statement of the disrepute 
into which vaccination has fallen in the capital; 
150 persons died of small pox in the year 1816; 
the number amounted to 486 in 1817—an increase 
of 336. . 

[On reference to the general bills of mortality, 
London, we find that in the year ending December 
1814, there died of small pox 638: in the year end- 
ing December 1815, there died of the small pox 
728, and in the year ending December 1816 there 
died of small pox 653.—Dem. Press.] 

The ship Son of France, 825 tons, the largest 
merchant ship which has been built at Nantz for 
thirty years, was launched on the 20th ofthis month 
—it is destined for China. 

The London Statesman of the 29th of April says 
— ‘The Paris papers of the 26th have reached us. 
The promised communication to the chamber of 
deputies, relating to the settlement of the pecunia- 
ry claims of the allies upon France, was to be made 
on Saturday. The sum which Russia is to receive 
is stated at 52 millions of livres, with interest; Aus- 
tria 25, Hamburg 20; the low countries and Holland 
32. The amount to be paid to England and the 
other allied powers is not correctly known. The 
Ist of October is said to be the time stipulated for 
the allied army, or army of observation, to with- 
draw from France. ae 

The sum required for the final liquidation of the 
claims of foreign powers is reduced from sixteen 
hundred millions of francs (about 66,665,600/ sterl- 
ing) the amount of the original demand, to three 
hundred and twenty millions eight hundred thou- 
sand francs. 3 

Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Na- 
aarre— 

To all present, greeting: 

We have ordained and do ordain, that the pro- 
ject of the law and tenor of which follows, shall be 
presented to the chamber of deputies by our minis- 
ters secretaries of state in the departments of fo- 
reign affairs and finance, and by the sieurs count Si- 
meon and baron Mounier, councellors of state, 
whom we charge to explain its motives, and sup- 
port it in debate:— ys 

Article 1. For the purpose of providing for the 
full and entire execution of the dispositions of the 
treaty of the 30th May, 1814, and the conventions 
of the treaty of the 20th November, 1815, so far as 
concerns the payment of the debts contracted by 
France anterior to that epoch, beyond their own 
actual territory, there shall be created and inscrib- 
ed upon the grand book of the public debt, with 
interest from the 22d March, 1816, a perpetual 
rent of 16,040,000 francs, to meet a capital of 
320,800,000 francs. 7 

Art. Il. There is opened in the ministry of fi- 
nance a credit of twenty-four millions of rents. In 
consequence the government is authorised to cre- 
ate and inscribe on the grand book of the public 
debt, in concurrence with this sum, rents which 
may be employed only to complete the payment 
of the same due to the allied powers conformably 
with the 4th article of the treaty of the 20th Nov. 
1815. 

Art. III. An account shall be given in the session 
of what shall have been done in yirtue of the above 
s€cond article. 


Given at our castle of the Thuilleries, the 25th 
of April, of the year of our Grace, 1818, and 
the 23d of our reign. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 
(Signed) RICHELIEU. 

Paris papers announce that the congress of the 
allied monarchs will be held atAix Ja-Chapelle. 

Kosciusko. Paris, April 20.—Several of the Pa- 
risian journals have intimated that the delivery of 
the remains of Kosciusko, at Soleure, to prince 
Jablonowsky, has been refused; but the Gazette de 
Lausanne of the 14th inst. announces that these 
precious relicts departed thence the 24th March, 
accompanied by the prince and M. Veltner, the ia- 
timate friend of the deceased. “The emperor of 
Russia,” continues the Journal, “has named the 
city of Cracow for the reception of this deposit; and 
that this monarch himself has made a proposition 
to the Polish government for the erection of a 
monument to the manes of Kosciusko ! ! !” 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

It is reported that a carriage and horses have 
been sent out from England, for the use of the ex- 
emperor Napoleon. 

A London paper of May 7, says—When the last 
ships left St. Helena, Bonaparte still continued in 
a sour mood, took no exercise, and refused to see 
any Visitors. 

In consequence of the misunderstanding between 
count Montholon and gen. Gourgon at St. Helena, 
the latter has returned to Europe in the Camden. 
It is stated that Bonaparte peremptorily forbade 
the decision of the quarrel by duel. Mr. Balcomb, 
at whose house Bonaparte resided, when he first 
landed, has also returned to England with his fami- 
ly. The ridiculous reports circulated yesterday, 
that a secret correspondence had been detected at 
St. Helena, are without the least foundation. 

Anecdstes.—Having resolved to see no one—not 
excepting even the governor—Sir Hudson Lowe, to 
overcome this determination, requested an inter- 
view, and pretended to have some agreeable news 
to communicate. Bui what was Napoleon’s asto- 
nishment, when he perceived the only object of the 
conversation was to inform him that the expense 
of the captive exceeded by 1200 guineas the funds , 
allowed by government, and to request him to take 
means to cover the deficiency. He answered sharp- 
ly, “Mr. governor, Ihave never interfered in these 
details—never has any complaint from me descended 
so lowas you. But if you leave me in want of the 
necessaries of life, I shall go seek them in your 
camp” (pointing to the tentsvof the troops, which 
may be seen from the window of Long-wood) “and 
those brave soldiers will not drive from their mess 
the oldest and one of the first soldiers of Eu- 
rope.” 

He says of Ney and Murat, “They were perhaps 
the bravest men who ever lived. But if they had 
had two ounces of sense more, they would perhaps 
have been the most base.” 

The English papers containing the details of the 
death of Murat were translated to him. When he 
heard the word shot, be interrupted the reader, and 
said, “The Calabrians have been more generous 
and less inhuman than the people of Plymouth— 
Go on.” And he listened to the details of the pu- 
nishment of his brother-in-law without shedding a 
tear. London paper. 

The king of Rome.—By a gentleman lately from 
Vienna, we learn that the son of Napoleon Bona- 
parte is regarded, and universally spoken of in the 
capital of Germany, as heir apparent to the crown 





of France, to succeed to the throne on the death of 
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Louis XVIII; his mother, the grand duchess of 
Parma, to be regent until her son shall be of age. 
The honors paid to young Napoleon are greater 
than those paid to any individual in Vienna, the 
emperor alone excepted. Whenever he passes an 
Austrian post or guard, the Generale is beat and 
the troops salute—when he rides out, his carriage 
has not only a military guard, but is encompassed 


by a guard of honor from the guard of noblemen. 


who are attached to the emperor of Austria, and on 
the pannels of the carriage are the Imperial French 
eagles.— Dem. Press. 

SPAIN. 

An article from Hamburg mentions that the king 
of Spain has recalled his minister, Don Onis, from 
the United States, and appointed the counsellor 
Serna to succeed him. 

GERMANY. 
~ An article from Dresden, states that all the forti- 
ficaiions erected by Bonaparte on the right bank 
of the Elbe, have been demolished. 

At Frankfort in April, an artillerist loaded a can- 
non with grape shot, stood before its mouth, and 
touching it with fire on the end of a stick, blew 
himself to atoins. 

AUSTRIA. 

By the last geographical details published in 
Austria, the population of that monarchy amounts 
to 27,613,000 souls. They are divided thus— 
21,000,000 catholics, 2,500,000 belong to the Greek 
church, 2,000,000 to the reformed church, 1,450,000 
Lutherans, 400,000 Jews, about 40,000 Unitarians. 

The emperor and empress are on a tour through 
Dalmatia, &c. 

Vienna April 5—The question whether the im- 
portation of English cotton yarn, which is under 
deliberation, will be allowed, excites much interest 
in the commercial world here, particularly in the 
owners of spinning manufactories, which in the 
neighborhood af Vienna alone are so extensive as 
to be worth several millions of dollars, and must 
all leave off work if the free importation were al- 
lowed. Our government acts with too much cau. 
tion not to weigh well all the arguments for and 
against before it takes any decisive step. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The tyrannical protection of the British is loudly 
complained of by the people of the Ionian Islands. 
PRUSSIA. 

The king of Prussia is daily expected in Paris, 
and it is said means to espouse, de la main gau- 
che,* Madamoiselle Dillon, a beautiful girl of 19, 
whose mother was a creole of Martinique, and mar- 
ried to the count Dillon, the minister of Louis 18th 
in Saxony. 

EAST INDIES 

A Belfast paper received at Philadelphia, men- 
tions that a dreadful epidemic had broken out;in 
the British camp under the governor general in the 
East Indies. On the first day 79 died—on the se. 
cond day 500. Never, it is said, was a scene so 
dreadful witnessed. The dead and dying strewed 
every road. On all sides were heard the wailings 
of those who were seized and gave themselves up 
to despair. In the governor general’s establish- 
ment alone (who had himself been slightly affect- 
ed,) 17 native servants died. In many cases the 
malada was so rapid as to leave no time for ad- 





*Literally translated, this means a lefi-hande:! 
marriage. By the laws of Prussia, a wife thus mar- 
ried, enjoys ail the respect and dignity of a queen, 
but her issue cannot succeed to the crown. 

Centinel, 


ministering medicine. Natives were seen to fall 
suddenly, withou. any previous sensation of illness 
and die inafew minutes. At the last accounts the 
pestilence appeared to have been stayed in some 
measure. | 

The British defeated Holkar on the 2ist Dec. 
last, near Maheidpooz—he lost 2000 men. The 
fight was obstinate—the British had 30 officers and 
700 men killed and wounded. They have iad 
a severe battle with the troops of Berar, in which 
also, they doubtfully claim a victory, and acknow- 
ledge the loss of 14 officers and 349 men—but in a 
second battle the rajah was fully defeated, and lost 
40 elephants and 75 pieces of cannon. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

There was a dreadful storm at the isle of France 
on the 28th Feb. and lst March last. The houses 
were blown down, ‘he plantations laid waste and the 
damage done to the shipping alone estimated at 
350,000 dollars. Itis thought that the suffering 
has been greater than by the dreadful conflagra- 
tion that happened in Sept. 1816. 

CANADA. 

We have additional accounts of the proceedings 
of the reformists. The delegates elected by the 
townships of Niagara have met in district conven- 
tion; and passed many resolutions preparatory toa 
provincial convention to be held at York on the 6th 
of July next. 

On the Ist inst. the winter’s snow was yet lying 
in the woods forty miles north of Quebec, and not 
a bud had appeared! 

The Courier positively contradicts a rumor that 
the officers belonging to regiments in Canada were 
peremptorily ordered to join their respective corps 
—saying that the relations between G. B. and the 
U. S. were never ona more friendly footing. 

WEST INDIES. 

Mr. Wilberforce has made motions with a view 
to further reforms respecting slaves in the West 
India Islands. Mr. Romiily, has called for papers 
as to certain trials at Dominica. The Courier fears 
that too much zeal in this course may cause the 
West India Islands to revolt, or throw themselves 
into the arms of the United Siates! whic’ are in- 
creasing their influence or conirol of the Wesi In- 
dies by seizing the forts of Florida, and increasing 
their marine. 

The revenue of Martinique amounts to five mil- 
lions of francs. 

Havanna.—A letter says “Nearly one thousand 
slaves arrived in our harbor yesterday—The cele- 
b:aied ship called “Fama Habenera,’’ built in New- 
York, for the house of Messrs. Questa Mauzanal 
and Brother of this place, came in yesterday, from 
Africa, with 723 slaves, a cargo worth 300,000 dol- 
lars, cash.”’ 
| 100,449 boxes of sugar, and 306,725 arrobas oi 
coffee, were exported from Havanna in the first 
months of the present year, during which there 
were 494 arrivals, and 567 departures of vessels. 

Floating ice has been recently met with in the 
West India seas—outside the guiph stream, in the 
29th deg. of latitude—a thing never before heard 
of, 


MEXICO. 

New Orleans, Muy 21.—The following extracts 
from printed despatches, intercepted by the Indian 
Comanches, have been sent to us by a respectable 
and credible correspondent— 

“On the Ist of March a serious engagement took 
place in the province of Vera Cruz, between the 
royal troops and the insurgents, under the command 
of gen. Gaudaloupe Vittoria. The fort Chiqq' 
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Wuite and the bridge of Araye were retaken by the 
atridts, together with the ammunition, artillery, 
and all the other arms. 

“The loss of the Spaniards was great; col. Santa 
Maria is among the slain. : 

“The road from Vera Cruz to Mexico is again 
occupied by Vittoria; a part of his cavairy under 
general Belgarde, had advanced on Vera Cruz, and 
carried away cattle, &c. 

‘There are skirmishing at the gates of the town 
almost every day. The congress resides at Xelaya, 
protected by captain general Anaya’s army. De- 
tachments of Teran’s army had joined him.” 

acPSo it appears that “the long agony 1s not 
over;” and Spain cannot yet “rejoice,” in having 
fully chained the people of Mexico. 

It further ap pears by letters received from some 
of those who joined the expedition under Mina,} 
that though all were killed—by a Spanish official, 
many survive, and are in arms fighting for liberty. 

“SPANISH AMERICA’ —WV0 longer, we trust. 

Great and glorious news.—The ship Woodrop 
Sims arrived at Baltimore on Wednesday last, in 
the short passage of fifty five days from Buenos Ay- 
res—capt. Jenkins informs that the United State- 
frigate Congress was to sail from that port about 

he 1st May—The British brig Deveron, Wilson, 
from Baltimore, had arrived. Business was dull, 
and many vessels of all nations lying there—Seve- 
rai vessels from England were fitting out as cruiz- 
ers. The brig Acriel, from Baltimore, had arrived 
at Valparaiso; she was very near being taken by 
the Spanish frigate Vaganza, had she not been as- 
sisted by the boats of the United States sloop of 
war Ontario. Buenos Ayres was all rejoicing in 
consequence of the splendid victory gained over 
the royalists in Chili, which news reached Buenos 
Ayres a few days before the W. S. sailed—upwards 
of 1000 cannons was fired on the occasion, and the 
city brilliantly illuminated for three nights. Capt. 
Jenkins has brought papers detailing the particu- 
Jars. The P:ravian army of 7000 men was totally 
destroyed, ali killed or wounded, and no resources 
left to raise another. The loss of the patriots was 
considerable, 1000 kiNed; Lima doubiless is in pos- 
session of the Chilian army. 

The following article from a Buenos Ayrean 
paper, of April 19, (translated for the Telegraphe) 
may shew the spirit and manner in which this great 
event was fviewed there: “From Chil. Friday—It 
is now 4 o’clock—the air is filled with shouts of 
joy, the roar of cannon and the ringing of bells— 
We have obtained a complete victory in Chili— 
1500 prisoners, all their artillery, their baggage, 
their general officers, a general called Grdonez, 
are in our hands,—the pledges of victory. The 
miserable remnant of an army, that a few hours 
since promised an early conquest of Chili, now 
routed and fugitive, seeks in vain for escape by’ 
flight—our indefatigable cavalry are in pursuit— 
The dead strew the field of battle! The action| 
lasted 6 heurs. {t was at the point of the bayonet 
—the true weapon for the soldiers of liberty,— 
that we have overthrown the enemy. Our loss is 
inconsiderable compared with that of the Spani- 
ards. We can easily realize it if we reflect that 
immediately after the issue of the battle, the van- 
quished experienced the greatest reverse in find- 
ing in their rear the rivers Maipoand Maule. How, 
indeed can we conceive that an army, or rather 
the remains of an army, in disorder, could repass 
those rivers!—Every moment more circumstantial 
details are received. Itis necessary to see the 


the streets thronged with citizens who make the 


air ring with cries a thousand times repeated, viva 
la patria—to witness the delirium of joy that pre- 
vails—to hear every one shouting and repeating 
“‘we are conquerors!”—to form an idea of the ge- 
neral enthusiasm which this news has inspired. 
Ail are eager to circulate the glad intelligence— 
thousands of rockets from every door and terrace, 
announce and celebrate our joy—at evening, a com- 
plete and spontaneous illumination prolongs the 
brilliant day, which forever consecrates upon an 
imperishable basis the independence of South Ame- 
rica/—Ferdinand trembles! He learns that soon 


‘Lima will disburden herself of her oppressors; and, 


checked only bya feeble garrison, will shake off 
the yoke of servitude and raise the standard of 
liberty. The intrigues of imbecility in Europe 

will be answered here only by our bayonets. 

A new courier this evening announces that all 
who are not slain are prisoners—Osorio alone has 
escaped, and it is still expected that he will be 
overtaken—in fine, as the hero of our country says 
inhis despatches, “the enemies of Chili exist no 
more.”’ 

On the 5th of April, 1518, in the plains of Mai- 
pu, was fought this ever memorable action the con- 
sequences of which are incalculable. 

ap We have ample details of this gallant affair 
—a more decisive victory was hardly ever obtain- 
ed—the royal general in chief with about 200 horse- 
men only escaping to tell the news—and he hotly 
pursned and expected to be taken. As the batile 
of Maipu establishes an epoch in the progress of 
liberty, we shall preserve the details of the great 
event ina future number. The extinction of the 
royal authority in Peru, must be expected; aid will 
be afforded from thence to Wew Grenada, and Fer- 
dinand’s man-butchers in the province of Venezue- 
la we trust will also soon be expelled. 

CHINA. 

_ Letters from China sta‘e a circumstance of much 
interest. A serious misunderstanding has arisen 
between the Chinese authorities and the British 
traders, respecting reported smuggling by the 
country ships. Bonds had been demanded from 
the owners, which had been peremptorily refused: 
a general search of all British vessels had been 
threatened. In consequence of this high language, 
capt. Ciovell of the Orlando frigate, had proceeded 
frum Macoa to Canton, accompanied by several 
merchants and supercargoes.— London paper. 

(‘‘High language,” indeed!—the British, them- 
selves, not only search every vessel, if they please, 
on their coasts, or in their ports, but take the liberty 
to do it on the high seas, even for men.] 








Legislature of Connecticut. 
RESOLUTION, 
Resolved by this assembly. That it be, and it is 
hereby recommended to the people of this state, 
who are qualified* to vote in towns or freemens 


} meetings, to assemble in their respective towns, 


on the 4th day of July next, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, at their usual place of holding town or free- 
mens meetings, and after having chosen their pre- 
siding officer, then and there to elect by ballot, as 
many delegates as said towns now choose represen- 


tatives to the general assembly, who shall meet in 





- *The ‘“qualified”’ electors by a late law of the 
state, are those who pay taxes and perform militia 
duty—we thought that we had a copy of tle law, 





whole community in clamor and congratulation— 


and intended to have published it this week. 
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convention at the state-house in Hartford; on the 
4th Wednesday of August next, and when conven- 
ed, shall, if itbe by them deemed expedient, pro- 
ceed to the formation of a constitution of civil go- 
vernment, for the people of this state: a copy of 
which constitution, when so formed shall be by said 
convention, forthwith transmitted to eaeh town- 
clerk in this state; to be by him submitted to the 
qualified voters in the town to which he belongs, 
assembled at such time as said convention may de- 
signate; which time shall not be less than one 
week, nor more than three weeks from the rising 
of said convention, for their approbation and ratifi- 
cation: and said constitution when ratified and ap- 
proved, by such majority of said qualified voters, 
convened as aforesaid, as shall be directed by said 
convention, shall be and remain the supreme law of 
this state. 


And be it further resolved, That it shall be the 
duty of the selectmen in the several towns afore- 
said, to give legal notice of the time, place, and ob- 
ject of holding town-meetings as aforesaid, whe- 
ther for the election of delegates, or for the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution: and the votes in the 
meetings for the choice of delegates, shall be count- 
ed and certificates of election shall be supplied to 
said delegates, in the same manner, as is now prac- 
tised in the election of representatives to the gene- 
ral assembly. And the presiding officer chosen 
by said meetings for ratifying the constitution as 
aforesaid, shall._as soon as may be, transmit by the 
representatives of their respective towns, to the 
general assembly next after such meetings are held, 
a certified statement of the number of votes 
given in said towns, on the question of ratifying 
Said constitution, both affirmative and negative, 
and a like statement said presiding officer shall 
also lodge with the town clerks of their respective 
towns, which votes shall be returned to said assem- 
bly, and counted in the same manner, as is by law 
provided for returning and counting the votes for 
governor of this state. 


And be it further resolved, That two thirds of the] 
whole number of delegates so elected, shall form’ 
a quorum, and said convention shall choose a presi- 
dent and clerk; and the clerk of said convention 
having been sworn to a faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office, shall proceed to administer to 
the president and members thereof, the following 
oath or affirmation, viz. 

You, being chosen delegates to this convention 
for the purpose, if need be, of framing and devising 
a constitution of civil government for the people 
of the state of Connecticut, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that you will faithfully discharge the trust 
confided to you”—And said delegates shall be al- 
lowed the same fees for travel and attendance on 
said convention, as is now by law allowed to the 
representatives to the general assembly. 


Be it further resolved, That all such persons 
as are or may, at the time of either of said meet- 
ings, be qualified by law, and duly certified as 
such, by the lawful board for said purpose, to be 
made freemen of this state, may then and there be 
admitted and sworn, and shall be authorized to 
act as such, in the business of said meetings. 

General assembly, May session, 1818. 

Passed in the house of representatives, 





Attest, £. Phelps, Clerk. 
Concurred in the upper house. 
attest, Vhomas Day, secretary. 


| CHRONICLE. 
_ Appointments by the president and senate.—Wil- 
liam B. Shields, judge of the district court; Bela 
Medcalf, district attorney, and H. G. Johnson, mar- 
shal, for the state of Mississippi. 

‘New York.—It is estimated that two thousand 
houses, which will cost fve millions of dollars, are 
going up in New-York. The present population is 
supposed to be 125,000. 

Baltimore.—We have no facts whereon to form 
an opinion of the new houses erecting in this city 
the present year—but the number is very great. 
New streets, lanes and alleys are opened, paved and 
built upon before one half of the people seem to 
know any thing about them. 

New manufacture.—A Springfield (Mass.) paper 
advertises 1000 yards of straw carpetting” for sale, 
4.4. to 6 4 wide, at 28, 37 and 42 cents per yard. 

A Quack has been fined $250 for pretending to 
an ability to effect a cure of a boy’s eye, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Internal communication.—We are pleased to learn 
that there is a probability of removing the few ob- 
structions to the navigation of the Altamaha and 
Oconee rivers, so that a steam-boat will probably 
ply between Darien, on the sea-board, and Mil- 
ledgeville, Geo! Look at the map/ 

The Roanoke. The improvements in the navi- 
gation of this important river, has caused new 
towns and thriving villages to “jump up” as sud- 
denly as in any part of the western country A 
newspaper has been established at Danville. Lots 
in Leaksville, on the Dan, have sold at from 4to 
seven thousand dollars, the half acre lot. 

Travelling, Froma Philadelphia newspaper of 
Dec. 9, 1729—[Communication between New York 
and Philadelphia.] “N. B. While the post to New 
York continues his fortnight stages, which he has 
now begun, we shall publish a whole sheet once a 
week as usual, and nota half sheet twice a week 
as we have lately done.” 

[The route between those places is now per- 
formed in about 104 hours. ] 

Prices current—Nov. 6, 1729. Wheat 3s. 8d. 
Indian corn 2s. 2d. flour 12s. ship bread 13s. mo- 
lases 20d. 

New practice! It is a prevailing idea that a drop 
of any fluid introduced into any of the veins, pro- 
duces immediate coagulation of the blood—We 
see it stated in the Petersburg Intelligencer that 
sir Edward Home proposes to cure the gout, pro- 
duce vomiting or purging as necessary, &c. &c. by 
injections of medicines into the veins, by which it 
operates most speedily and effectually! He cured 
himself, it is said. of the most violent gout, by his 
new remedy, in 20 hours. 

New Orleans, when ceded to the United States 
in 1803, contained 9000 inhabitants—it now has 
from 32 to 35,000. The product of sugar and cot- 
ton, &c. in the parts adjacent has risen higher pro- 
portionalily than the population of the capital. 

Despatch in printing. Lord Byron’s 4th canto of 
Childe Harold, was put into the hands of a printer 
at New York on a Monday, at 11 o’clock, and pub- 
lished and for sale on the following Thursday. 
The book contains 300 pages and 2000 copies were 
printed! 

Mr, Meade. The following toast was recently 
drank at New York—“Old Spain—Fearful of the 
strength of our Perry and Porter, she has at length 
consented to do justice to our Meade.” 

A collection of ancient Venitian manuscripts, 
have been purchased for the BGodleian ‘ibrary 
[England] for 50007. 


, 
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Specie—From certain arrangements recently 
adopted, it is to be presumed that in lieu of specie 
dollars we shall have a currency consisting of five 
franc pieces and French crowns. This will be very 
inconvenient, as almost all the dealings between 
individuals are regulated by dollars and their parts; 


but let us have any thing rather than the filthy pa-, 


per trash that abounds, as one dollar notes. 

Days oF orp. A New York paper says—the 
townships of Dartmouth, Westport, New-Bedford, 
Freetown, and Fairhaven, composing one tract, 
were purchased by gov. Bradford apd his associates 
in 1654 of Wasemequin; and Wamsutta his son, 
for the following consideration;—30 yards of cloth, 
8 moose skins, 14 axes, 15 hoes, 15 pair of breeches, 
8 blankets, 2 kettles, 1 cloak, 2lbs. of wampum, 8 
pair of shoes, i iron pot, and 10 shillings in other 
commodities. 

Gentlemen of honor/—The Sackett’s Gazette of 
the 16th inst. mentions that on the preceding Sa- 
turday, James Hany, and Malaki P. Varian, corpo- 
rals in the 2d. reg. U.S. infantry at Madison Bar- 
racks, agreed to fight each other with muskets. In 
the afternoon, with their muskets loaded, and ac- 
companied by two sergeants, John Loper, and Fran- 
cis Powley, “they walked side by side, apparently 
in good humor, to the bank of the lake adjoining 
the barracks; then turned back to back, marched 
five or six paces each, and at the word “ready” 
wheeled, and Hany discharged his piece, loaded 
with powder and ball; the contents of which passed 
through the heart of Varian, who fell and instantly 
expired.” The three persons implicated, adds the 
Gazette, were immediately arrested, and commit- 
ted to Watertown goal, to await their trial at the 
court of oyer and terminer, to be holden on the 29th 
inst.” 

Slave trade.—Another vessel has been seized at 
New Orleans for having on board 36 negroes which 
were received at Amboy, N. J. 

The U. S. sloop of war Hornet, capt. Reed, sailed 
from St. Thomas’ on the 3d. inst. supposed to be 
bound for Margaretta, having on board Mr. Irvine, 
one of the American agents. 

Religious freedom.—In the valley of Moutier, for- 
merly belonging to the prince bishop of Balse, then 
to Napoleon, and now to the canton of Berne (Swit- 
zerland) there are a few anabaptists, who appear 
to lead a life of great innocence and simplicity. 
They deny the lawfulness of oaths and of wars— 
they never were molested as to military affuirs, 
either by the Roman catholic prince of Basle, or 
by the terrible Napoleon—but now, attached to a 
protestant canton, are compelled to pay eighteen 
Louis a year (a great sum to them) each, for substi- 
tutes. 

Lawrers—“as plenty as blackberries.” Froma 
late census of the New York bar, it appears that 
there are twelve hundred counsellors and attornies at 
law, that are fostered in the bosom of the state!— 
Two hundred and ninety, are practising in the city 
of New York! 

Another revolutionary patriot gone/—Died, on the 
25th of May, 1818, in the 77th year ofhis age, at 
his residence in Juaiatta township, Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, major general David Mit- 
chell, one of the fathers of the republic; lamented 
by all who knew him.—He possessed the noble and 
generous mind of a soldier, a whig in principle and 
practice; a warm defender of his country’s rights. 
Liberty and equality was his maxim. He was a 
soldier in Bouquet’s campaign in 1764, and was the 
intimate friend and companion of the celebrated 
Indian chief Logan, .who more than once said 





‘Mitchell, I love you.” From the commencement 
ofthe American revolution to the end of it, he 
was either a soldier or an officer in active service 
against the British or Indians. Twenty seven dif- 
ferent times he fought the Indians, and how often 
he fought the British he could not recollect. He 
was twenty three ortwenaty four years a represen- 
tive in the state legislature, and twice elected an 
elector of president and vice president. 

The English language/—A member of the quo- 
rum in Cumberland, who was the very mouth-piece 
of eloquence in his country, when he went up to 
London, inquired at a shoe-maker’s shop in Cran- 
bourn alley, if he could meet with a pair of small 
shoes for his little girl in the country with pink 
heels, pointed toes, and crop traps for clasps, which 
he expressed in the following provincial dialect: 

‘J pray ye noo, hae ye gatten any neatly, feetly 
shoen, pointed toen, pinked at heel, and ‘cropped 
strops for clopses!” 

“Sir,” answered the shopkeeper, ‘‘what’s that you 
say.” 

‘Why I pray yenoo,” [repeats as before | 

“The family who speak French,’ said the shoe- 
maker, “live at the next door.” 

Natural Curiosities —The ship Foster, from Lon- 
denderry, has on board a Hog weighing jfteen 
hundred pounds. 

A Seal of about 250 Ibs. weight, which ground- 
ed at Amboy was caught on Sunday, and exhibited 
alive yesterday at the boat house near the battery. 

M. Y. Mer. Adv. 

Royalty. The late Thomas Paine was in com- 
pany at a dinner in London, when the British con- 
stitution became the subject of conversation. One 
gentleman observed, that they were so naturally in- 
clined to monarchy, that half a dozen English 
gentlemen could not meet together at dinner with- 
out appointing a chairman or sovereign. “It is 
very true,” said Thomas Paine; “but it those half 
dozen were to dine together every day, and had 
among them only ove bottle of wine, and their 
chairman took a pint of it to himself, then they 
would either take the office by rotation, or contrive 
to do without it.” 

Regal titles—Lewis XI, of France, one of the 
most infamous of kings, is said to have put to death 
more than 4000 persons by different kinds of tor- 
ture, and beheld their execution (being usually 
present) with seeming satisfaction; who had many 
of his nobility confined in iron cages, invented by his 
minions; and who (says Russell) rendered religion 
contemptible and royalty disgraceful, first assumed 
the titles of Majesty and Most Christian.—Thus 
these titles, like the legitimate ones of Desired and 
Adored of the present day, were originally applied 
to a person the very opposite of their signification 
~—and also, like them, were assumed to sanctify 
crime or varnish falshood.— Catskill Recorder. 

First principles of the “holy alliance.”? An apostle 
of despotism, the former archbishop of Malines, 
called now the able de Pradt, who worshiped Na- 
poleon, while he was the ruler of Europe, and who 
reviled him from the moment that the legitimacy 
succeeded over him—this Ai¢h priest of despotism 
says, that the cause of the kings and hierarchies of 
Europe is at stake—it is not only to the “present 
moment,” says this modern Peter the hermit—“that 
we are to look, but to the future; fur we must not 
conceal the embarrassments which will be eaused in 
the bosom of. Europe by the facilities, and as it were 
the open roads, through which every one may now at- 
tain Til.T EDUCATION, which not long since was in the 
possession of CERTAIN CLASSES.” Duly and personal 
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feeling induce us to point out the dangers which arise 
to royaliy and the catholic religion, from the prolong- 
ed struggle between Spain and America, and the 
facility which is given to the last to dispose of i's 
fate:—we are the more drawn to this observation 
because in the number of American constitutions 
‘which we have seen, we have not met with one which 
inclu:led a single word referring to royalty; on the 
contrary all are struck with a deep dye of republican- 
ism, and Jean more to the institutions of the United 
States, than those of Europe. Tur DANGER IS 80 
MUCH THE GREATER; AS NO N TION EQUALS IN PROS- 
verntry THe Unirren Stares. There zs a great 
attractionin the view of happiness; and the nature 
of man leads him to seek it, and make it his own.” 

This European high priest does not mince his 
words—he speaks right out; and we are not left at 
a loss to determine what he means.—Aurora. 

Tie blacks. A law of South Carolina forbids 
the meeting of slaves, or free people of color, ‘for 
the purpose of mental instruction,” unless a majo- 
rity of the assembly be composed of white persons 
—places are assigned for them in all the churches, 
and many are said to be communicants. 

It appe*rs that certain persons of color, one asa 
wishop, a few weeks since endeavored to obtain li- 
berty of the city council of Charleston to hold 
meetings of colored persons exclusively, and were 
refused, on account of the law on the subject—but 
such a meeting was held, the whole congregation 
was arrested and taken before a magistrate, who, 
after admonishing them and expiaining the law, 
dismissed them. The bishop and ministers again 
called a meeting——and on Sunday the 7th inst. all 
that were in church [143] were arrested, and lodg- 
ed in the guard house. The law makes every in- 
clividual liable to imprisonment and corporal chas- 
tisement. The city council sentence:! five of them, 
consisting of a bishop and four ministers, to one 
month’s imprisonment, or to give security to leave 
the state. Eight other ministers were also sen- 
tenced, separately, to receive ten lashes, or pay 
a fine each of five doUars. 

Steam boats.—Three steam boats have been lost 
in five months,in the Mississippi, in consequence of 
running foul of great trunks of trees called “saw- 
vers.” Will not the increased navigation of this 
mighty stream soon justify an attempt to clear it 
of such serious incumbrances—or, is it practica. 
bleto do i? 

Natches, May 14.—The question of Fulton and 
Livingston’s privilege is again agitated, by a suit 
brought in the federal court of New Orleans, 
against the steam-boat Constitution. We wait 
with anxiety the result of a question involving the 
most prominent interests of Western America. 

GrateruL. From the New-Hampshire Patriot.— 
With pleasure we give place to the following address 
from a revolutionary patriot of this town, now near- 
ly ninety years of age, whose circumstances are such 
that he needs not participate ia the bounty grant- 
ed by the government: 

Concord, MN. H. May, 1818. Lieut Herbert gives 
his humble and hearty thanks to the president of the 
Jnited States, that hein his wisdom recommended, 
and with the approbation of congress, has made am- 
ple provision for the poor who jeopardized their 
Jives in the high places of the field, in defence of the 
sacred rights of America. Thanks be to God, that 
their labours were blessed,and that we were not car- 
ried into captivity before our enemies. Now to the 
president—give him long life and prosperity—give 
him the wisdom of Solomon, and the patience of Job: 
make him victorious, happy and glorious, long to 


rule over us. Save the president! Let his enemie* 
bow and tremble before him: may his people re 
joice in his administration. Let his name be writ* 
ten in abound book, and be read by twenty gene- 
rations. GOD SAVE THE PRESIDENT! 

Tobacco.—12,000 hhds. have already been inspect- 
ed at Petersburg this season, $15 has been refused 
for prime parcels. 

Maple sugar. I one township in Bedford coun- 
ty, Penn. containing about thirty families, twenty- 
two thousand pounds of maple sugar were made Last 
season—its value on the spot, at 12 cents per lb. 
was $%2640—so much value created for the enjoy- 
ment of society. 





The Navigation Law. 


FROM THE NATIONA?!. INTELLIGENCER. 


We have observed, that one of the correspon- 
dents of. the Boston Palladium questions a fact :d- 
vanced in support of our act concerning navigation, 
recentiy passed, and calls upon Mr. Forsyth (as 
charman of the committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives by whom the bill was reported) to es- 
tablish it. It is not necessary to trouble that gen- 
tleman to support in thenewspapers what he has 
advanced on tne floor of the house. But, as the 
correspondent in the Palladium appears sincerely 
to wish for information, which we have pleasure 
in imparting when in our possession, we will an- 
swer his query by presenting the evidence of the 
inequality of footing, to our disadvaniage, on 
which American and other foreign vessels are ad- 
mitted into the British West India colonies. 

The act of the British parliament of 27th June, 
1805, consolidating the former acts on the subject, 
admits into the West Indian ports a variety of arti- 
cles, wool, cotton, tobacco, specie, &c. &c. the 
produce cf any colony or country in America “be- 
longing to or under the dominion of any foreign 
European ssverergn or state,” in any foreign single- 
decked vessel, “being owned and navigated by 
persons inhabiting any of the said colonies or plan- 
tations in America, or countries on the continent 
of America, belonging to, or under the dominion of 
any foreign European sovereign or state.’ The pri- 
vileze of re-exportation of all imported articles 
except naval stores, and of exporting rum, is grant- 
ed in the same act in the same terms, to the com- 
plete exclusion of vessels of the United States, in 
all cases, from that trade. 

The title of another act which lies before us, 
amendatory of that just referred to, sufficiently ex- 
plains its object. It is “an act to permit the im- 
portation of rice, grain and flour from any foreign 
colonies on the continent of America, into certain 
ports of the West Indies, and to allow certain arti- 
cles to be imported from the United States of Ame- 
ricuinto British provinces in North A:nerica for the 
purpose of exportation to the British Islands tn the 
West Indies”? Thus inthe very same section of 
the act, afull permission is given to import into 
the West Indies articles, without which they can- 
not subsist, from other countries of America, whilst 
from «he United States the same articles may not 
be imported except in cases of absolute danger of 
fimine, and then only circuitously through the 
British northern provinces, in order that our navi- 
gation may not have the advantage ot carrying to 
them even the articles which are to keep them 
from starving. | 

It is presumed that the enquiries of the corres- 





pondent of the Palladium are satisfied. 





